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Higher Education in the British Colonies 


IGNIFICANT steps for equipping the peoples of 

the British Colonies for the task of self-govern- 
ment are set forth in three reports which the 
British Colonial Office has issued recently.! This 
study and reporting is in accordance with the active 
program of development which is a distinguishing 
mark of British colonial policy. 


Origin of the Commissions 


In announcing to the House of Commons in July 
1943 the appointment of two commissions on higher 
education in the colonies, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies said he regarded educational advance 
and economic development “as the twin pillars 
upon which any sound scheme of political respon- 
sibility must be based,” and that, “if our goal of 
Colonial self-government is to be achieved, Colonial 
universities and colleges will have to play an im- 
mense part in that development.” He said further 
that the centers of higher education “will, first of all, 
have to meet the enormously increased need for 
trained professionals which increased social and 
economic services will necessitate. They will have 
to provide the agriculturists, the doctors, the teach- 
ers, the veterinary surgeons, and the specialists and 
technicians which the approach to higher standards 
of life will entail.” 

One of the groups—the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies—consisted of 17 members 
with Mr. Justice Asquith as chairman. Its terms of 
reference were: “To consider the principles which 


- 


1(1) Report of the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies, presented 

by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty, June 1945. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1945. Cmd. 
6647, 119 p. 
: (2) Report of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher Education 
in the Colonies, presented by the Secretary of State for che Colonies to Parlia- 
ment by Command of His Majesty, June 1945. London, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1945. Cmd. 6654. 81 p. 

(3) Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa, presented to 
Parliament by the Secretary of State for the Colonies by Command of His 
Majesty, June 1945. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1945. Cmd 
6655. 190 Pp. 
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should guide the promotion of higher education, 
learning and research, and the development of uni- 
versities in the colonies; and to explore means where- 
by universities and other appropriate bodies in the 
United Kingdom may be able to cooperate with 
institutions of higher education in the colonies in 
order to give effect to these principles.” 

The other group—the Commission on Higher 
Education in West Africa—consisted of 14 members 
with Col. Walter Elliot as chairman. ‘Two of the 
members were also members of the Asquith Com- 
mission. Its function was to report on the organiza- 
tion and facilities of the existing centers of higher 
education in British West Africa, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding future university development 
in that area. 

Soon after the Asquith Commission began its 
work, it obtained sanction to send a delegation of 
three of its members to the West Indies. These 
three members, together with four representatives 
of the West Indies and an assistant educational 
adviser of the colonial office, constituted the West 
Indies Committee of the Commission. The chair- 
man of the committee was Sir James Irvine, Princi- 
pal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of St. 
Andrews. ‘Their function was to review existing 
facilities for higher education in the British Colonies 
in the Caribbean and to make recommendations 
regarding future university development for those 
colonies. 

The reports of these three groups were presented 
to the House of Commons in June 1945. 


Status of Higher Education in the Colonies 


The term “colonies” was construed in a liberal 
sense to include practically all of the Empire outside 
the home countries, the dominions, and India. The 
principal areas are, therefore, the West Indies, West 
Africa, East Africa and the Sudan, Malaya, and 
the Pacific area centered in Fiji. 








At present there exist in the Colonial Empire only 
four institutions of full university status—the Uni- 
versities of Malta, Jerusalem, Ceylon, and Hong 
Kong. The greater part of the colonies is without 
full university facilities, but some approach has been 
made there by a number of local institutions, some 
of which have supplied professional courses and 
others a more general type of instruction. 

In the West Indies, Codrington College in Bar- 
bados offers theology and the classics. The Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad provides 
instruction and conducts research in tropical agri- 
culture, including sugar technology. 

In West Africa, Sierra Leone has Fourah Bay 
College, which prepares for the B. A. degree and 
for diplomas in theology and education. The Prince 
of Wales College at Achimota in the Gold Coast 
prepares teachers for the primary schools, and post- 
secondary students for the intermediate examina- 
tions of the University of London. The Higher 
College at Yaba in Nigeria provides science courses 
as a preliminary to specialized training in agriculture, 
forestry, medicine, surveying, and veterinary science, 
and also courses for engineering students and for 
training secondary school teachers. 

In East Africa, Makerere College in Uganda, pro- 
vides vocational courses for teachers and for medical, 
agricultural, and veterinary assistants. The Sudan 
has Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, offering 
courses in the arts and sciences, engineering, and 
veterinary science. 

In Malaya there is King Edward VII Medical 
College, Singapore, whose diploma is recognized by 
the General Medical Council. In the same city is 
Raffles College, which has provided 3-year courses 
in arts and science for students preparing to teach 
in secondary schools. 

Finally, in the Pacific area, the Central Medical 
School at Suva in Fiji provides instruction for native 
practitioners for Fiji and other islands in the region. 


Report of the Asquith Commission 


The main body of the Asquith Commission report 
deals with higher education in areas not served by 
the existing universities, but the hope is expressed 
that the suggestions and recommendations put for- 
ward may be of interest also to the present colonial 
universities. 

Establishment of universities recommended.—The 
commission stated that the four colonial universities 
serve only a small proportion of those who live in the 
colonies. It urged, therefore, the early creation of 
universities so situated that, as far as is compatible 


with geography, the remaining areas of the Colonial 
Empire shall be served. It said: 

“The main consideration in our minds in making 
this decision is that His Majesty’s Government has 
entered upon a programme of social and economic 
development for the Colonies which is not merely the 
outcome of a desire to fulfil our moral obligations as 
trustees of the welfare of Colonial peoples, but is also 
desigued to lead to the exercise of self government by 
them. In the stage preparatory to self government 
universities have an important part to play; indeed 
they may be said to be indispensable. ‘To them we 
must look for the production of men and women with 
the standards of public service and capacity for 
leadership which self rule requires. It is the uni- 
versity which should offer the best means of counter- 
acting the influence of racial differences and sectional 
rivalries which impede the formation of political 
institutions on a national basis. Moreover, uni- 
versities serve the double purpose of refining and 
maintaining all that is best in local traditions and 
cultures and at the same time of providing a means 
whereby those brought up under the influence of 
these traditions and cultures may enter on a footing 
of equality into the world-wide community of 
intellect. In short, we look on the establishment 
of universities as an inescapable corollary of any 
policy which aims at the achievement of Colonial 
self-government. We believe that there can be no 
more welcome proof of the sincerity of this policy 
than the provision at an early date of facilities for 
university education in the Colonies themselves. 

“This programme of development will require an 
increasing number of men with professional qualifi- 
cations: doctors, agriculturists, veterinarians, engi- 
neers, surveyors, geologists, and persons qualified 
to contribute to the improvement of systems of law 
and land tenure or to assist in the framing and 
administration of regulations concerning the employ- 
ment of labour. The need for professional men and 
specialists of these types, both to fill the superior 
appointments and to train the large body of assist- 
ants required in these services, is everywhere 
apparent, and development will be impeded until 
the deficiency is made good. Considerations of 
policy and finance alike make it essential that as 
large a proportion as possible shall be locally re- 
cruited and trained. The cost of training elsewhere 
would be prohibitive, and in the light of the condi- 
tions to which we shall refer more fully * * *, 
it is undesirable that the training of the entire pro- 
fessional class should be conducted remote from 
local conditions and out of the range of local in- 
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fluences. ‘The recognition of this urgent need is a 
second consideration, almost equal in weight to the 
first, which leads us to recommend the establish- 
ment of universities.””? 

Other recommendations.—Some of the other prin- 
cipal suggestions and recommendations are: 

1. The first step toward the establishment of 
universities should be the creation of university 
colleges—institutions providing higher education of a 
university standard but without the power to grant 
degrees. Until the university colleges reach a 
position in which their degrees would command 
general recognition it is recommended that the 
colleges enter into a special relationship with London 
University under which their students would be 
awarded the degrees of that University. Degree- 
giving powers, it was suggested, should be conferred 
on a colonial institution only when the staff has had 
adequate experience of work of a university standard; 
its conditions of work permit the active prosecution 
of research or original work; and a substantial 
number of students have completed satisfactorily 
the courses for degrees in a sufficient variety of 
academic subjects. 

2. The universities should make provision for a 
fairly wide range of subjects; they should provide 
a due balance of professional and general instruction. 
The minimum range of subjects suggested for each 
university is: (a2) Some subjects in the arts; (b) some 
in the sciences; and (c) one or more professional 
subjects. 

3. The universities should be residential. They 
shculd be open to all classes. without distinction of 
wealth, and without discrimination on the ground 
of race, sex, or creed. 

4. The undergraduate education of colonial stu- 
dents should, wi.enever practicable, be carried on in 
colonial institutions. Undergraduate study over- 
seas should, as the colleges and universities develop, 
be confined mainly to those students who wish 
to study exceptional subjects for which there is no 
local provision. 

5. An adequate fund should be provided from 
which universities or colleges can assist students who 
need financial aid. Aid will also be needed to 
enable an increasing’ number of colonial students 
to pursue postgraduate studies in Great Britain or 
the Dominions. 

6. Colonial universities should be autonomous in 
the same sense as universities in the United King- 
dom. Each should have a senate, which would have 


ee 


" Report of the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies, p. 10-11, 
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authority in purely academic matters, and a council, 
which would be the supreme governing body and 
trustee of the property of the institution. There 
should be a chancellor appointed by the Crown, and 
a vice chancellor appointed by the council. 

7. The home universities should take an active 
interest in the enlistment of staff for overseas. 
Part of the staff should be provided by assignment 
to the colonial institutions of members of the aca- 
demic staffs of home universities, and financial re- 
muneration and seniority rights should be adjusted 
accordingly. The practice should be discontinued of 
assigning for part-time or full-time duty officers of 
government departments for instruction in certain 
professional subjects. Policies should be adopted for 
recruiting the academic staff from the colonials. 

8. An inter-university council for higher education 
in the colonies should be created for two purposes: 
(1) To cooperate with existing colonial universities; 
and (2) to foster the development of colonial colleges 
in their advance to university status. The council 
should have a representative of each of the home 
universities, representatives of university colleges 
and institutions of comparable status which have a 
special interest in colonial students or in colonial 
studies, and a representative of each colonial univer- 
sity and university college. 

9. The policy recommended can be carried out 
only if very substantial financial assistance is made 
available from Great Britain. It is suggested that a 
system of treasury grants similar to that followed in 
Great Britain be followed and that the institutions 
build up endowment funds. 

The commission supports a recommendation of an 
earlier commission for the establishment of a univer- 
sity in Malaya by fusing the two colleges in Singa- 
pore, and also a proposal to develop Makerere Col- 
lege in East Africa to full university status. It also 
speaks favorably of a plan for the development of 
Gordon Memorial College in Khartoum. With regard 
to other areas, the commission expects that the inter- 
university council will be able to advise on their 
detailed problems. 


Report of the West Indies Committee 


The territories in the West Indies come under 
seven separate governments, and they spread in a 
great arc from British Honduras on the mainland of 
Central America to British Guiana on that of South 
America—a distance of almost 2,000 miles. The 
combined population is some 2,600,000, 45 percent 
of it in Jamaica, which is the largest island. More 
than 80 percent of the population is African or 











mixed African, and only a very small percent is white. 

The West Indies Committee in its study of the 
region found much interest in higher education. 
It found also that most of the West Indians seeking 
higher education went abroad for it, either at their 
own expense or with the help of scholarships. In 
1943, 109 were in universities in Great Britain, and 
250 were in universities in North America. In the 
same year about 1,200 pupils were qualified through 
examinations to proceed to higher education. 

The committee recommended the establishment of 
a single University of the West Indies in Jamacia at 
the earliest possible date. The university would 
serve all the colonies in the Caribbean area. The 
first step, the committee said, should be the founda- 
tion of a university college which will prepare its 
students for the degrees of London University. 
‘The curriculum proposed initially for the new college 
is limited to the faculties of arts, science, and medi- 
cine. The committee indicated that financially the 
university would be possible only if the capital cost, 
together with some provision for recurring expendi- 
ture, is given to the people of the West Indies by the 
Imperial Government. 

The Asquith Commission supported these recom- 
mendations. 


Report of the Elliot Commission 


The Elliot Commission was impressed with the 
need and urgency for providing university facilities 
for the 4 West African dependencies—Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria. These 4 
areas, with a combined population of 27,000,000, 
are widely separated from one another by blocks of 
French territory. 


In February 1945, there were 249 West African 
students in the universities and university colleges 
of the United Kingdom. In addition, 103 more 
students were taking courses of higher education in 
the United Kingdom. 

Several difficulties stand in the way of higher 
education in West Africa. The primary and 
secondary schools have suffered greatly from neglect. 
The West African pupil is taught in English—a 
foreign language which he may not hear spoken out 
of school hours. Schooling difficulties are such that 
a West African does not complete secondary educa- 
tion until he reaches the age of about 20 years. 

The commission recognized these difficulties, but 
it held that little progress is possible in the lower 
ranges of education without a simultaneous and 
rapid development in those at the top. Having in 
mind the needs of these territories for institutions 
of higher education that would exert an active 
influence beyond the immediate university circle, as 
well as educate students in residence, a majority of 
the commission recommended that three university 
colleges, each an embryo university, be established: 
(1) A new college at Ibadan in Nigeria; (2) a develop- 
ment of Achimota College in the Gold Coast; and 
(3) a reorganization, on a new site, of Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone. 

A minority of the Commission would concentrate 
on developing a unitary residential West African 
University College at Ibadan in Nigeria to serve 
the higher academic needs of all four territories. 
Local needs would be met by providing three terri- 
torial colleges of intermediate standing—one each 
for the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone—from 
which students would proceed to Ibadan. 





Postwar Higher Education of Negroes 


By Ambrose Caliver * 


REVIEW of the Selective Service records and of 
the general status of Negroes indicates that the 
most urgent needs of Negroes are concerned with 
health, literacy, jobs, and race relations. ‘The re- 
sponsibility of colleges and the problems they face in 


*Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes and Adviser on 
Related Problems, U. S. Office of Education. The article presents 
excerpts from the report of a conference on the postwar education of 
Negroes—educational implications of Army data and experiences of 
Negro veterans and war workers. 
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meeting these needs willbe treated in this discussion. 
Need of Self-Appraisal 


The general problems facing Negro colleges now 
are the two which are common to all educational 
institutions for all groups: Adjusting to the needs of 
returning veterans and war workers, and adjusting 
the regular program to meet postwar needs of the 
general population. In order that the adjustments 
may be made with the dispatch and effectiveness 
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an | required by the urgency, magnitude, and seriousness devising instruments helpful in admitting and placing 
ges} of the problems, institutions must reappraise their — veterans. 

re | objectives. The serious deterioration suffered by The second reconversion task is that of revising 
In } many institutions as a result of the war—the drafting the curriculum, not only to meet the needs of veter- 
of their men students, the “raiding” of their faculties, ans, but also of those of the regular students who are 
ler | the decreasing source of teacher-supply, and depleted § demanding programs better suited to their purposes 
nd | fnances—presents a dark outlook in the face of such than the programs of a generation ago. Among the 
ct. |atask. However, the tendency frequently found to curricular areas requiring strengthening and re- 
~a | “pass the buck” or to make excuses for complacency = emphasis are those that give consideration to ideals 
ut | and failure to meet challenges cannot be tolerated; and life values; the interpretation and meaning of 
lat | for, unless educational institutions see and accept democracy; the place of Negroes in our national life; 


ca- | their responsibilities for the new day, society will find and the relation of the so-called Negro problem to 

other means of meeting its needs. minority group problems in general, in the United 
ut In working out the much needed redefinition of | States and throughout the world. In addition, new 
ver | their objectives, Negro colleges must take into con- fields of specialization should be developed by 


nd | sideration the socio-economic factors in the life of | cooperation among institutions, and interdepart- 
in] Negroes and of the regions they serve. Particularly, mental fields that provide for the integration of 
Ms | they will need to consider the health status of | educational experiences on a functional basis should 
ive | Negroes (shown by Selective Service data to be far be promoted. Precollege or subfreshman courses will 


as | below that of other groups); their lack of occupa- need to be offered more extensively; short refresher 
of | tional preparation (revealed by the small number of and terminal courses should be planned, especially 
ity | skilled workmen among Negro recruits); the defi- for persons desiring to prepare for certain types of 
ed: [ ciencies of students, resulting from inadequate ele- work on the technical, or semiprofessional levels. 

\p- | mentary and secondary education (evidenced by the One of the areas which Negro institutions will 
nd | fact that approximately two-thirds of the Negro need to emphasize is the mechanical or technical 
Jay | inductees had not progressed beyond the eighth area. The Negro land-grant colleges particularly will 


grade); and race relations in America and intergroup __ be called upon to provide more leadership in this 
ate {relations throughout the world (which have been area than many of them have provided in the past. 


"an intensified by the war). In addition, objectives should — This will involve not only the training of teachers, but 
rve | berevised in terms of the needs of returning veterans of workers, foremen, and supervisors for industrial 
ies. | and war workers and of the institution’s concept of | and agricultural occupations requiring education 
ri- its responsibility in helping to meet those needs. beyond high-school graduation but not necessarily 
ach There are involved here both immediate and long- that represented by the college degree. The college 
om f range objectives, and the mechanics for their reali- can render great service in this area by helping to 

zation are being set in motion this fall by institu- break down the hierarchy existing in the minds of 

tions that are alert to their responsibilities. persons concerning the value and dignity of various 


occupations. In spite of occupational discrimina- 
tions, Negroes can do much through their own 

After the job of self-appraisal has been started, institutional efforts to lift themselves onto another 
the next important task is that of reconversion of the _ rung of the economic ladder. 


Need of Reconversion 


program. One of the first reconversion tasks for the The Army has thrown much light on the problem 
college is the revision of admission policies and of instruction which colleges will encounter as they 
programs, especially for veterans and war workers. attempt to prepare students for the new age. In 
on, The educational experiences gained in the armed addition to emphasizing the importance of under- 


services, in industry, and in the various training standing and motivating the student and acceler- 
programs will not conform to the usual curricular ating instruction, the Army has stressed the value of 
ow pattern, and, consequently, cannot be translated many other teaching aids and instructional devices 
nal easily into units, points, quarter hours, or semester which schools and colleges have to a limited degree 
of credits. It will be necessary, therefore, to provide | employed for many years, such as: clearly defined 
ing} some measure of achievement for given individuals. objectives for specific subjects; realistic aims for 
the The Armed Forces Institute and the American courses of study; small-sized instructional groups; 


nts Council on Education have been especially active in functional materials and texts; correlated teaching 
ess 
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of related subjects; use of exercises to help retention 
of knowledge and skills; appropriate visual and 
training aids; diversified teaching methods; use of 
tests for diagnosis, evaluation, and prediction; 
proper classification of students; use of personnel 
records; and appropriate classroom conditions. 


Need of Providing Trained Personnel 


Institutions for the education of teachers have a 
special responsibility to prepare teachers in certain 
fields which have always been important, but which 
have been high-lighted by the war. A few such fields 
are noted here. The first is guidance. ‘There are 
several tendencies—some discernible before the war— 
that indicate a need for greater emphasis on guid- 
ance. Among them are the following: (1) The 
tendency to abbreviate, to accelerate, and to di- 
versify the educational programs of youth; (2) the 
increasing public interest in guidance services; (3) 
the growing concern of State departments of educa- 
tion, frequently stimulated by assistance and coop- 
eration from Federal agencies; (4) the increasing 
emphasis on work-study and life-long educational 
programs; and (5) increased understanding of the 
relative values between and 
practical education. 

Each of these tendencies has been given impetus 
by the war and by the preparations for adjusting 
the returning veteran to civilian life. It is, therefore, 
essential that higher educational institutions give 
increasing emphasis to the preparation of persons 
in the field of personnel and guidance on the various 
levels. This will include development of the per- 
sonnel point of view in all teachers and administra- 
tors; preparing teacher-counselors; and developing 
guidance workers for all educational levels, for social 
welfare agencies, and for industry. 

The large number of persons rejected by the mil- 
itary forces because of physical and mental health 
deficiencies, and the millions with defects that have 
been corrected suggest the magnitude of the health 
problem facing the Nation. Education affords one 
of the important approaches to a solution of this 
problem, but the schools are handicapped by a lack 
of adequately prepared teachers of health. The 
teacher-preparing institutions are called upon, there- 
fore, to accept their share of the responsibility for 
the serious condition of the health of the Nation, 
and to focus their resources on the job of preparing 
health teachers and specialists by coordinating the 
work of such departments as biology, physical edu- 
cation, psychology, chemistry, home economics, and 
social science. 


so-called academic 
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I'mphasis on adult education is a natural outcome 
of our expanding concept of education to include 
the entire span of life. The realization of the need, 
however, is developing faster than personnel is being 
prepared to meet the need. Research in the field 
of adult learning has advanced considerably during 
the past two decades, and the application of the 
principles learned has been thoroughly tested, 
Significant progress was made during the depression 
period, and the armed forces have carried the devel- 
opment beyond the experimental stage. Moreover, 
a few universities have done sufficient pioneer work 
in the field so that it now remains for the teacher. 
preparing institutions to make a beginning and to 
progress according to their facilities and personnel 
in preparing teachers of adults. 


Need of Research, Teaching Materials, and Aids 


During the past decade many studies have been 
made of Negro life, involving hundreds of the best 
research specialists the Nation affords and the ex 
penditure of much time and money. These studies 
present sucha massof data that it will probably not be 
necessary to make comprehensive surveys of many 
areas of Negro lifeforsome time. What is needed now 
is the utilization of these studies for the improvement 
of conditions among Negroes and for the National 
welfare. Negro colleges have a significant role to 
play in this matter, particularly in: (1) Identifying 
and stating the problems in clear, simple, and dra- 
matic form; (2) determining the responsibility of 
Negro schools and colleges in meeting the problems 
through instruction and other means; and (3) devel- 
oping cooperative programs of action among institu- 
tions and between institutions and governmental and 
community agencies. 

In carrying out this program the better-prepared 
institutions have a responsibility to conduct re 
searches in the different fields discussed above and 
to develop instructional materials and aids for the 
different school levels. 


Need of Providing Leadership, Specialized 
Services and Coordination 

One of the conclusions of the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes, concurred in by the 
conference, was that Negro colleges are significant 
“because they furnish a majority of college-trained 
leaders among Negroes, and practically all the Negro 
teachers, both in schools and colleges. Whatever 
approach, therefore, is made toward the solution of 
the present and postwar problems of Negroes, and of 
the South, must be greatly influenced by the kind of 
leaders coming from Negro colleges.” 
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There will be much specialized assistance which 
staff members of institutions of higher learning will 
be called upon to render to a greater extent than 
formerly. This will include assistance to local 
schools and communities within the service area of 
the college in administering tests, giving physical 
examinations, and providing specialized counseling 
services. In addition, the colleges or universities, 
individually and collectively, might render assistance 
in cooperation with the State department of educa- 
tion in conducting institutes, workshops, and proj- 
ects for the in-service training of school personnel on 
the general problem of counseling, health, and life- 
related teaching. 

In addition to their obligation to provide the 
kind of leadership and specialized assistance men- 
tioned above, the colleges are obligated to take some 
leadership—as a few are already doing—in coordinat- 
ing the multiplicity of efforts being made in the various 
communities on behalf of the veteran and the war 
worker, and in stimulating certain agencies to make 
the contribution for which they are peculiarly 
adapted. Many State departments of education 
will assume leadership in these matters, but what- 
ever program is formulated usually has to be carried 
out through schools and colleges. In fact, the 
major readjustment problems of veterans and war 
workers have definite educational relations. 
fore, educational institutions, particularly high 
schools and colleges, should have a large share in 
planning and programs. ‘The 
coordinating service of colleges is another one of 
those long overdue changes which, in view of the 
duration of veterans’ and war workers’ adjustment 
programs (estimated by some persons to be required 
for 10 years after cessation of hostilities), will need 
to be integrated into the regular activities of the 
institution. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
technological and scientific age toward which we 
have been moving for some time, and into which 
we have literally been catapulted by World War II, 
places a heavy responsibility education. 
Because of the strategic place of the college in our 
scheme of education, its responsbility is obvious to 
those who are sensitive to the demands of modern 
life. The emergence of the “common man,” and 
the development of “one world” give to the Negro 
colleges their greatest opportunity and their heaviest 
responsibility. Colleges, therefore, or divisions of 
colleges that have been living in the past, in “ivory 
towers,” unmindful of the world about them, 
will be aroused from their lethargy by the swift 
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and cataclysmic changes in the current scene or will 
become increasingly ineffective. 





Alabama College Presidents Confer 


Voluntary State-wide planning of higher educa- 
tion in Alabama took a step forward in a conference 
held at Auburn on September 4-5. President L. N. 
Duncan of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in the 
absence of a formally organized body, invited the 
presidents of all the junior and senior colleges for 
white persons in the State to be his guests for an 
off-the-record orientation and policy discussion of 
next steps on problems of common interest. The 
State superintendent of education and the secretary 
of the Alabama Education Association were also 
invited to attend the meeting. A representative of 
the Division of Higher Education of the U. S. Office 
of Education, a representative of the American 
Council on Education, and a leader of teacher edu- 
cation from a neighboring State were invited to serve 
as consultants. 

This initial effort at cooperative planning proved 
successful. The participants decided to meet twice a 
year for similar deliberations. The presidents of the 
University of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Huntingdon College were named a com- 
mittee to work out and recommend a permanent 
organization for the regular consideration of policies 
and practices affecting higher education in the State. 





Credit for Military Training 


By a recent Act of Congress (Public Law 81, 79th 
Cong.) the National Defense Act has been amended 
to provide that “under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe any student now or here- 
after enrolled in the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps may receive credit toward 
completion of the two academic years of service in 
that division required for admission to the advanced 
course and for entitlement to commutation of sub- 
sistence, as provided above, for military training 
which he has received while on active duty in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or 
while pursuing a course of instruction in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, when such military 
training is substantially equivalent to that prescribed 
by regulations for admission to the advanced course.” 
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Salaries in Institutions for Higher Education, 1941—42 |— 
HE large number of inquiries directed to the — based upon an incomplete coverage of institutions, 
Office of Education regarding information on Slightly over two-thirds of 318 publicly controlled 
college salaries suggests that one aspect of college _ institutions are covered in table 1. Approximately } Title: 
and university planning activities receiving con- one-third of the privately controlled institutions 
siderable current attention has to do with salaries. are included as the basis for data in table 2. Ip 
Although no recent statistics are available on this __ neither case are the particular institutions included 
subject, the basic facts for the fiscal year 1941-42 those resulting from a random or purposive sample, } — 
should have some value to those studying the salary | They are a selection from among usable schedules 
problem in higher educational institutions. A pre- from institutions reporting. As a consequence, }— 
vious publication on college salaries for 1941-42 is caution should be exercised in using these data for 
now out of print. For this reason a digest is pre- | normative purposes, particularly in categories in Pins. 
sented herewith of this earlier publication. which a wide variation in circumstances affecting 
Medians and quartiles for various faculty ranks college salaries may be expected, or in which a small 
in five categories of public degree-granting institu- number of institutions are involved. Profess 
tions appears in table 1. The data in table 2 are This is particularly the case for all types of positions 
similar statistics for five types of private degree- | other than deans on the 11-12-month salary basis. |. 
. ° . . ‘ _ * ssocla 
granting institutions for the same year. In some cases only a very few institutions engage | 
The statistics presented in these two tables are staffs on this basis; and results, therefore, cannot be 
*Prepared by the Statistical Research Service, U. S. Office of considered normative in — Se For example, psista 
Education, from “College Salaries,” U. S. Office of Education Cir- see table 1, columns 5 and 6 on land-grant institu. 
cular No. 232, now out of print. tions for Negroes. 
lnstruc 
Table 1.—Salaries in public degree-granting colleges and universities, 1941-42 con 
aay Ct “man 1( 
52 land-grant col- were , ..._ | 27 state colleges and 
leges and universi- 17 sony 28 J . a ne i professional schools | 96 teachers colleges To 
ties 1 tutions for egroes not lan ~grant (not land-grant) these 
Title of position | Item |~ l 32 
Sell cn Staff OD | craft on Staff on Staff on Staff on 7 oe Staff on Steff on Staff on Fthis | 
11-12- 11-12- 11-12- 11-12- 11-12- fF. 
9-month h 9-month 9-month 9-month 9-month h poua 
basis | MOMtD | basis | MOMth |” basis | MOM | basis | MOMtD | basis | BOD 
basis basis basis basis basis f/l di 
cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 BBS 
viabonminen A of ay 
N 71| 409 6 37 92| 102 22 33 s7| an ps 
D Q; $5,437 | $7,108 | $3,875 | $2,781 | $5,250 | $6,525 | $4,563 | $4,938 | $4,088 | $4,205 Bhalf 
sssccnia sletahasealanaintahd Md 4, 703 5, 588 2, 875 2, 319 4,750 5, 167 3, 667 3, 958 3, 304 3, 450 $700 
Q; 3, 993 4,796 2, 625 919 4,071 3, 687 3, 469 3, 188 2, 914 2, 792 
N 2,670 | 1,584 39 125 | 1,370 198 366 104 614 63 fT. 
Prof, Q; $5,111 | $4,867 | $3,506 | $2,411 | $4,902 | $5,588 | $3,616 | $4,583 | $3,639 | $3, 8ll cate 
Pe = «+ ---1) Md. 4, 302 4, 235 2, 458 1, 986 4,177 4, 364 3, 194 3, 423 3,214 3, 302 | 
Q; 3, 696 3, 736 1,911 1, 690 3, 587 3, 379 2,951 2, 650 2, 983 2, 636 Beate 
N 1, 846 1,070 49 97 836 142 322 40 716 546 pres 
sod f Q; $3,712 | $3,743 | $2,531 | $2,076 | $3,541 | $4,196 | $2,763 | $3,583 | $3,077 | $3,042 
meee seems! te: tae 1,948 | 1,670 ,146| 3,500} 2,600] 3,150} 2,718} 2,583 Bean 
Qi 2, 901 2, 993 1, 635 1,525 2, 766 2, 692 2, 414 2, 464 2, 504 2, 120 for 
N 2,656 | 1,540 65 71 1, 094 125 460 72 883 s pe 
. Q; | $3,060 | $3,184) $2,114} $1,818 | $2,882 | $3,491 | $2,303 | $3,184 | $2,673 , perl 
Assistant professors.) nag} “2)645 | 2,812 | °1,807| 1,537] 2,559] | 2,742| 2,093 | 2,800| 2,374| 2,451 = 
Q; 2, 342 2, 509 1, 578 1, 230 2, 283 2, 238 1, 906 2, 445 2, ¥5e 2, 096 
N 3,430 | 1,431 169 199 | 1,192 178 386 82 | 1,005 631 F tho 
I Q; | $2,184 $2,453 | $1,741 | $1,630 | $2,221 | $2,216 | $1,987 | $2,514! $2,449] $2,297 high 
ITE TB a> se o> Md. 1,958 2,171 1, 378 1, 396 1,995 1, 707 1, 794 1, 893 2, 142 1,90 F. 
Qi ie ee: 1, 862 1, 112 1, 135 1,775 1, 241 1, 548 1, 566 1, 767 1,685 F cep 
The 
1Though 3 of the 52 land-grant colleges are private institutions, all 52 are grouped together in this table. alo 
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* Table 2.—Salaries in private degree-granting colleges and universities, 1941-42 
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| | | 7 eee 31 medium-sized | 114 small colleges 
: 30 a ae ny oi * ag colleges and (not classified 
10ns, ee (ee ee ee a al) ‘ universities according to sex 
olled | — (coeducational) of students) 
ee | | | | 
ately Title of position | Item ro — | | 
. | } ‘ - q | ¢ | Cc ‘ 
tions | Staff on | Staff on | Staff on Staff on | Staff on | Staff on | Staff on Staff on Staff on Staff on 
lo | 11-12- |, “a | Ll-12- 11-12- | < 11-12- 11-12- 
} -month | 9-month | | 9-month 9-month 9-month | 
- Tn te month |“) ,.:, | month |“). 335 month we month basis | month 
ot sis : sis i | : 
uded | basis | ~~ | basis | | basis | | basis | basis 
} 
nple, |__| —_|_—_—__—_——-—_ -e_ -| pee Seer 
‘ | | | | } | | “ | 
dules 1 24 8) s | 2) 4 Pee eae } uo | 2 
ence, #}—— as | j —— | | | | 
a for N | 19 33 23 31 18 | 57 | 31] 1d | 62| 118 
= Q; | $5,313 | $5,938 | $4,312 | $4,223) $@) | B () | $5,563 | $6,513 | $2,781 | $3,413 
SAN Deans. - Md.| "4,563 | 4,240 | “3,542 | 3,656 | 8,000 | 8,069] 5,042 | 5,113} 2,232 | 3,011 
cting 1. Q: | 4,047 | 4,067 2, 969 2,938 | 5,125) 5,688 4,344 | 4,117| 1,896; 2,205 
small if N | 387 | 167 615 | 46 429 | 316 778 | 190 | 824 | 403 
“ie 1} Qs | $5,145 | $4, 695 $4, 521 $3,542 | $7, 701 $7 042 | $5,051 | $4,702 | $2,728 | $2,990 
Pofessors.---------) Mid. | “4,168 | 3,888 | 3,534 | 3,091 | 6,676 | 5,536 | 4,131 | 3,950} 2,295 | 2, 468 
a O-} 33 | 3,399 2, 691 2,729 | 4,672 | 4,607 3,455 | 3,467 1,797 | 1,954 
a N| 71s5| "110! “401 14| 216] 198] 420} "110; 298| "432 
Dasis, fe. fessors.|) .O3 | $4154 | $3,613 | $3 584 | $2,238 | $5,250] $4,586} $3,722 | $3,825 | $2,296 | $2,565 
gage Hisociate professors Md. 3, 565 3, 370 3, O84 | 2,150 | 4,682 4,021 3,444 | 3,292) 1,977 | 2 
Q, | 3,029 | 3,059 2, 495 2, 062 3, 554 3,428 | 2,739; 2,898} 1,625 | 1,883 
ot be Ni 261 164 431 15 335 | 259 632! °128| 410) 125 
“a | Q; | $3,106 | $2,848 | $2,857 | $2,604} $4,071 | $3,637 | $3,067 | $3,308 | $2,079 | $2,273 
_ C, BAsistant protessors Md. | 2.728 | 2. 627 2 471 | 2. 292 | 3. 571 | 3. 183 2’ 665 | 2. 885 | 1, 756 | 1, 983 
stitu- | Q, | 2,289) 2,208} 2,089} 2,047} 2,759} 2,736] 2,316] 2,534] 1,516] 1,471 
N | 371 | 138 558 46 319 | 295 | 789 | 154 | 686 | 155 
a Q; | $2,299 | $2,195 | $2,097! $1,875 | $2,617| 2,612| $2,256| $2,381 | $1,650] $1,829 
— Md.| 2,027] 1,994) 1,753) 1,671 | 2,316) 2,179| 1,964} 2,061} 1,303} 1,558 
Q; 1, 683 1, fe? 1,503 | 1,520 1,972 | 1,883 | 1,704 | 1, 743 | 1,017} 1,235 
— ‘Over $9,000. 
ollegess f To illustrate the interpretation of the figures in typical in circumstances affecting college salaries, 
these tables, the first column of table 1 shows that some of the recent increases, as reflected in these 


in 52 land-grant colleges and universities included in _ institutions alone, have been experienced also in 
affon fthis report there were 71 deans whose salaries were = most types of institutions of higher education as a 
‘onth $24 9-month basis. The average (median) of the result of the increase in general price level which has 
nasis. fl deans’ salaries was $4,703. The middle 50 per- taken place throughout the country during the war 
cent of the 71 deans ranged in salary from $3,993 to _ period. 
12 $437. This represents a semi-interquartile range 

___— fof approximately $700. In other words, deans in 








112 Plus category average approximately $4,700, and Hearings on Research Bills 
4, a half of their salaries vary one way or the other within As this issue goes to press, Senate committee hear- 
” $700 of this amount. ings on the Fulbright, Magnuson, and Kilgore- 


643 — Trends in salaries are not available for all of the | Johnson-Pepper bills for research, described in 
3° 302 pcetegories reported here because of limitations indi-  Hicuer Epucation, October 15, 1945, are in 
2,636 cated above and lack of comparability of data for progress. Statements advocating enactment of legis- 
33,042 PPVious periods. However, there is some signifi- lation such as that contemplated in the bills have 
2,583 Bcance in the fact that in the 52 land-grant colleges, been made by a number of leading scientists and by 
637 | ot which complete information is available over a others who desire to be heard concerning this matter. 
b2, 849 Bperiod of years, the 1942 averages represent, for the It is expected that the hearings will continue through 
209 p™°St part, increases over the 1939-40 reports, al- _ the month of October. Working drafts of revisions 
631 Fthough by 1941-42 they had not quite reached the of the Magnuson and the Kilgore-Johnson-Pepper 


ee lighest level reported 10 or 12 years earlier before bills have been prepared by the subcommittees in 
1,685 Fepression period reductions had taken effect. charge of these bills. 
__— [There js every reason to believe that, although over A report on the progress of this legislation will 


‘long-term period land-grant colleges would not be _— appear in the near future in Hicuer Epucation. 
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Training and Employment of Ph. D.’s 


Among the questions that have been much dis- 
cussed in recent years is that of how to improve the 
preparation for the Ph. D. degree. In searching for 
an answer, graduate faculties have been concerned 
with the nature of employment commonly secured 
by persons who have earned the degree. A forth- 
coming book, Toward Improving Ph. D. Programs,* 
by Ernest V. Hollis, contains some data on the train- 
ing and 1940 employment of 22,509 persons who had 
earned the degree during the decade 1931-40 in 94 
of the 96 universities then conferring it. 

Although almost a hundred universities conferred 
the 22,509 Ph. D. degrees, 9 of the institutions con- 
ferred 50 percent of them, and the top 5 universities 
awarded one-third of them. This concentration may 
be expressed in another way by saying that the 22 
largest universities, all but 3 of which are members of 
the Association of American Universities, conferred 
75 percent of the degrees awarded during the decade, 
while the other 72 universities accounted for 25 per- 
cent ofthem. One university alone conferred more of 
these degrees during the 10 years than 50 of the 
smaller institutions together. 

Concentration was equally marked with respect to 
the department or field of study. The degrees were 
grouped in 50 departments, 6 of which accounted for 
51 percent of the awards. Chemistry and education 
together accounted for three-fifths; and English, 
history, physics, and zoology for two-fifths of the 51 
percent. 

The regional production and employment of 
doctoral graduates is also of some concern. Uni- 
versities in 5 census regions produced more Ph. D.’s 
in the decade than they employed from the total 
production; 4 regions employed more of the Ph. D.’s 
than they educated. The 10 universities in the 
New England region, for example, produced 2,065 
Ph. D. graduates and employed 1,328 such persons 
from among those educated in 94 universities 
throughout the United States. The region trained 
44 percent of the group it employed and secured 
56 percent elsewhere. 

The national picture of the nature of doctoral 
employment and unemployment is suggestive to 
those who wish to improve the program of their 
own graduate school. Less than 2 percent of the 
decade’s new Ph. D.’s were unemployed and seeking 
employment in 1940. Another 2 percent were not 


*Published by the American Council on Education. The article 
herewith published was written by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis. 





gainfully employed (housewives, for example) an; 
were not seeking employment. The employmen 
status of 3.8 percent of the 22,509 persons was no 
known by the officials of their graduate schools, 

Of those gainfully employed, 65 percent were jp 
institutions of higher education; 6 percent were jp 
precollegiate educational agencies; 9 percent were jp 
government; and 20 percent were in private busines; 
and industry. On the basis of the primary (but 
not exclusive) type of duty ordinarily performed, 
55 percent of the decade’s employed Ph. D.’s had 
teaching as a major duty; 31 percent were engaged 
primarily in research; 10 percent had administration 
as a major duty; and 4 percent were in a miscél- 
laneous category of major duties. 





Delegation to the London Conference 


The membership of the delegation from the United 
States to the conference to formulate the final 
constitution of the Educational and Cultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, which convened in 
London on November 1, 1945, is as follows: 
(1) Archibald MacLeish, Chairman; (2) William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; (3) Arthur H. 
Compton, Chancellor, Washington University, serv- 
ing until November 13; (4) Harlow Shapley, Director, 
Harvard College Observatory, serving commencing 
November 10; (5) Chester E. Merrow, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives; (6) 
James E. Murray, Chairman, Committee on Educz 
tion and Labor, United States Senate; (7) George 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, State of 
New York, and President-elect, University o 
Illinois; (8) C. Mildred Thompson, Dean, Vassar 
College. 

In addition to the delegates, 9 advisers, 7 technical 
experts, and 7 additional persons in a secretarial 
capacity, have been named tothe Conference. Com 
missioner Studebaker, who together with Mr. Ben- 
ton of the Department of State, is held in Washing 
ton for the present because of duties here, hopes t0 
join the delegation for the latter part of the Cot 
ference, as an adviser. Dr. Harold Benjamin, who 
has recently been appointed Director of the Div 
sion of International Educational Relations in the 
Office of Education, left for London on October? 
as a member of the small group of technical experts 

Information concerning the organization wa 
published in a recent issue of HicuerR EpucamTi0x 


(November 1, 1945). 
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Selective Service Occupational Deferment 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel has adopted the following procedure for 
yandling the Selective Service deferment cases of 
iyll-time faculty personnel in the age bracket 18 
through 25 years: 

(1) The responsible officer of the employing school, 
sllege, or university shall file a set of properly 
sxecuted affidavits (42A Special-Revised) with the 
registrant’s local board, setting forth in adequate 
jetail the duties performed by the registrant. A 
wpy of this affidavit, along with a citation of the 
egistrant’s current Selective Service classification, 
is Roster registration number, and such other in- 
formation as the employer deems pertinent shall be 
ent to the National Roster at once. 

(2) The National Roster, after a study of each 
adividual case, will write the local board directly, 
pointing out the facts of record. A copy of this 
letter will be sent to the school initiating the request 
for deferment. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


The New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, referred to 
in the June 1, 1945, issue of Hicuer Epucation, 
opened its first session on November 1. The school, 
State-supported and controlled but administered 
by Cornell University, was created in 1944 by New 
York State law. The first of its kind in the United 
States, its purpose is declared to be the development 
of better and more responsible leadership in labor 
and industry through a common approach to the 
problems that confront the two groups. 

The school provides both general and intensive 
training for men and women looking forward to 
professional careers in industrial and labor relations. 


American Universities in Close 

An announcement has been m ntion to 
close Biarritz American Univer: ‘nham 
American University about the ~ 2 giber. 
Except for the requirements of { ¥ gecu- 
pation, it is felt that the unive 4 by 
that time, will have served }- "pose. 


Its graduates are expected to find employment in 
government, industry, and labor. The announce- 
ment of the school for the current year lists the 
following types of specialized occupations as among 
those for which it will train its graduates: 

1. Government service (Federal and State): (a) 
Administrative operations of many kinds, counseling, 
field-office management, and research and statistical 
work; (b) in such agencies as the Social Security 
Board, National Labor Relations Board, United 
States Employment Service, New York State Labor 
Relations Board, New York State Board of Media- 
tion, New York State Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance, and New York State 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

2. Industry: (a) Personnel-office operations of 
many kinds, research and statistical work, job 
analysis and wage and salary standardization, 
collective bargaining and contract negotiation, time 
and motion studies, and government relations of 
industry; (b) in such enterprises as business and 
commercial concerns, industrial plants, consultant 
services and industrial research agencies, trade 
associations, industry groups, and legal firms. 

3. Labor: (a) Union organization and office man- 
agement, counseling services of many kinds, research 
and statistical work, collective bargaining and con- 
tract negotiation, time and motion studies, job evalu- 
ation and wage and salary standardization, and gov- 
ernment relations of labor organization; (b) in such 
organizations as local, State, and international un- 
ions, central offices of national labor organizations, 
labor research and consultant agencies, and legal 
firms. 

The curriculum of the school is 4 years in length, 
and upon its successful completion the student will 
receive a Bachelor of Science degree in the field of 
industrial and labor relations. The first 2 years of 
the course include the principal social sciences, Eng- 
lish, public speaking, introductory courses in eco- 
nomics, labor relations, and accounting. The last 2 
years are to be devoted to an intensive study of the 
technical subjects essential to professional services in 
government, industry, or labor. 

As part of the work of the course, students in the 
school will carry on an internship program off the 
campus. During the first summer after the freshman 
year they will be expected to engage in remunerative 
employment in industry. During the second and 
third summers and for a part of the senior year, they 
will have opportunity for apprentice training in both 
an industrial personnel office and a labor-union 
organization. 
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Ultimately, the program of the school will include 
graduate training also. In addition, the school expects 
to develop a State-wide extension program in the 
field of industrial and labor relations at various levels 
of education from general adult to professional. It 
is now in the course of establishing a research and 
information service available to industrial and labor 
organizations and to the general public. 


New York Veterans’ Scholarships 


The State Education Department of New York 
has announced that on December 4 examinations 
will be held for veterans of the First and Second 
World Wars who desire to compete for the 750 war- 
service scholarships made available by the 1944 
session of the State legislature. The scholarships 
are valued at $350 a year for 4 years. 


Intensive Courses for Veterans 


Veterans not discharged in time to enter the 
University of Pittsburgh at the opening of its regular 
fall term are given opportunity to take intensive 
courses for which they can earn a credit a week, or 
four credits a month, toward a degree. The first 
courses, which are in mathematics, started October 
22. Asecond program will begin November 19, and 
a third on January 2, 1945. The November 19 
program will include day courses in engineering 
drawing, English composition, history, and mathe- 
matics, and evening courses in mathematics. The 
January 2 program will include classes in economics 
and mathematics for students in the Schools of 
Business Administration, Engineering and Mines, 
and the College. Students other than veterans may 
qualify for admission to the courses. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Radio Bibliography, by Gertrude Broderick and 
Ruth M. Rowland. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 18 p. 10 cents. 


A bibliography classified as follows: (1) General; (2) careers 
in radio; (3) broadcasting techniques and script writing; (4) edu- 
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cation—general; (5) education—school use of radio; (6) educs. 
tion—teacher’s manuals; (7) radio sources: scripts, books, ang 
plays; (8) technical aspects of radio; (9) television; (10) educationg 
recordings and equipment; (11) frequency modulation; (12) 
periodicals; (13) sources of general information on education by 
An index of titles is included. 


radio. 


Statistics of Public School Libraries, 1941-42, by 
Nora E. Beust and Emery M. Foster. Vol. II 
Chap. VIII, Biennial Surveys of Education in the 
United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945, 
54 p. 15 cents. 

Data are reported on enrollment and on the existence or nop. 
existence of library service in 6,077 school systems, being 74 per. 
cent of all school systems. Such items as type of library servie 
available, the library book stock, staff, income, and expend 
tures are given. 

Correspondence or Directed Home Study. Circular 
prepared by the Division of Higher Education, 
October 1945. 2p. Processed. 

Lists the member institutions of the National University Ey 
tension Association offering correspondence study, gives a brie! 
statement concerning credit for correspondence work, and briefy 
discusses related topics. 
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